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A STUDY OF NEW ENGLAND REVIVALS 



SAMUEL W. DIKE LL.D. 
Auburndale, Mass. 



Though the literature of revivals is pretty large it consists 
almost wholly of the narrative of striking incidents with almost 
no effort at scientific data or method of study. The conclusions 
reached are based chiefly on the general opinions of the writers. 
Of course these have their value. But the modern student rises 
from their perusal with the feeling that here is a field that needs 
scientific treatment along several lines of study. First of all the 
facts need collection, analysis, and classification, so far as possi- 
ble, and interpretation by the methods of social science. Then 
the psychologist has a rich field for his study. Baldwin, Star- 
buck, and Coe have incidentally touched it. Dr. Boris Sidis, and 
Professor F. M. Davenport especially, in his sane book on 
Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals, and to some extent Dr. 
George B. Cutten have entered it in a most suggestive way. 
But the work of all these has been alongside of the field itself 
rather than directly in it. Then the sociologist, the student of 
ethics and religious pedagogy have a part to perform. Mean- 
while we are seeing fresh efforts put forth to promote revivals, 
and these by business men who conduct their own private busi- 
ness on the strictest scientific lines, making the largest use of 
cost accounting and the resources of science but with no apparent 
thought of using the method in ecclesiastical affairs. 

The object of the present paper is to make a study of some 
of the facts that will serve as an introduction to something like 
a scientific treatment of the entire field along the lines indicated 
above. Those who are disposed to object to the conclusions of 
the paper will bear in mind the limited part of the field it attempts 
to explore. 

The most trustworthy data with which to begin are the sta- 
tistics of additions of original members to the churches most 
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affected by revivals so far as these are accessible to the student. 
Those who come into the various local churches by transfer 
from other churches are for obvious reasons left out of the 
accounting. 

The statistics of the total number of members in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of the entire country seem to have been 
fairly well kept from its first General Conference in this coun- 
try in 1773. But the statistics of probationers and of addi- 
tions are less satisfactory for statistical purposes. For this 
reason the figures given from the Methodists are for gains and 
losses in members as officially reported, except for the revival 
of 1877 where those for probationers are used. The Congre- 
gationalists of Connecticut began the collection of statistics as 
early as 1 81 6. But the earliest figures were meager and for 
members only and cannot be trusted for the purpose of this 
paper. A little before 1830 figures showing original additions 
begin to appear in that and other states. From 1830 the sta- 
tistics of additions on "profession" or "confession of faith" 
in the Congregational churches of New England and of "bap- 
tisms" in the Baptist churches are increasingly full. Statistics 
of this class, drawn from the records of the local churches 
annually by the clerks or sometimes by the pastors, are by far 
the most trustworthy of ecclesiastical statistics that we have for 
the period they cover. Their defects are of comparatively little 
importance, errors in the long run balancing each other. 

The value of the statistics of these additions to churches lies 
in the fact that they are usually accepted as, and are on the whole 
the best test of the results of revivals. They are the most used by 
the advocates of revivals. Of course they are but one of several 
tests, most of which will come within the scope of those other 
studies which have been pointed out as needed. 

A brief notice of the few figures for earlier revivals in New 
England may be properly taken at this point. In the valuable 
Contribution to the Ecclesiastical History of Essex County, 
Massachusetts, statistics are given from the original church 
records of the additions, original and by letter, the latter in 
those times being few in number, in one total, from 1701 down 
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to date, for five churches of importance in northeastern Massa- 
chusetts. In 1 71 7 revivals added 395 to these churches and 281 
were added the next year, or an average of 338. For ten years 
before the average annual additions were 62. For the eleven 
years following they were 28 on the average. Then a lesser re- 
vival increased the additions in 1741 and 1742, to be followed by 
a decline as before. Jonathan Edwards writes of the great re- 
vival in the First Church of Newburyport in 1742. The records 
show that 118 came into that church in that year, that in were 
added in the preceding five years and 16 in all in the six years 
following the revival. There are no official records of the 
additions in Northampton in the great revivals of 1734 and 
1742. But Edwards writes that there were 300 conversions and 
that 100 united with the church before one communion and 60 
before another. Yet in later years he laments that not one had 
come into the church in the years 1744-48. Perhaps part of this 
decline may have been due to his troubles over social matters, 
for his theological difficulties did not begin until 1749. 

But the nineteenth century was the great century for revivals. 
They began in the closing years of the eighteenth century. The 
vigorous growth of the new order of Methodists and the push- 
ing-out of the Baptists in those years undoubtedly greatly stimu- 
lated revivals. Probably the doctrinal advance among the 
Congregationalists contributed to interest in revivals as well as 
in foreign missions. The Methodist Conference of those days, 
covering much of eastern Massachusetts and vicinity, increased 
its membership from 4,260 in 1799 to 8,540 in 1805. Baptist 
churches increased about as rapidly as the Methodists. Rev. A. 
W. Smith, of the Backus Library, Boston, in an unpublished 
paper, gives some statistics of baptisms in the churches of 
Boston and vicinity in the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, which go to show that frequent revivals in those years put 
the Baptists of New England on their feet and left them in 181 7 
with about 500 churches in New England and 37,690 members. 
But exact data applicable to the object of this paper are want- 
ing. The work of both the Baptists and the Methodists in those 
days was largely missionary, in some sense a propaganda on 
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doctrinal lines contrary to the positions of the Congregation- 
alists. Their revivals were largely extensive, reaching out- 
wards, rather than an intensive development of their old fields, 
as was the case with the Congregationalists. 

Among the Congregationalists of Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts there were many revivals in the first thirty years of the 
last century. The religious revolution in Yale College and the 
birth of foreign missions fell within this period. Nettleton for 
twenty years from 1812 and Finney, who began in the last year 
or two of that period, come to the front as leaders. But with 
slight exceptions, whose figures are incorporated in one of the 
following tables, nothing of especial value to the present study 
remains. But from 183 1 revivals in the last century seem to 
sweep over wider fields at the same time, those of earlier years 
appearing now in one locality and now in another. This was 
the period of four days' "protracted meetings." Still those 
revivals are by no means coextensive with state lines or with 
the boundaries of New England. Sometimes the revivals of one 
year in a state are followed or preceded by revivals in other 
parts. Some of these are mentioned in the notes that accom- 
pany the tables. Others are obvious. 

There were four great revivals in the period especially under 
investigation. These centered in the years 1831, 1842, or 1843 
mostly, 1858, and 1877, though in localities reported or actu- 
ally coming the year after or sometimes the year before. 

The first table that follows gives, so far as they can be found 
without going to the original church records, the additions of 
members who join for the first time, and not by letter from other 
churches, in the revival year and the number of those who come 
into the churches in the same way in the five years before the 
revival year and then in the six years after that year. But in 
case of the Methodists the annual gains and losses in members 
are used except in the revival of 1877 where the figures stand 
for probationers only. The table shows how revivals affect de- 
nominations as a whole, including both the churches that had 
the revivals and the rest. The sixth year following the revival 
is added that the turn of the tide may be noted, if it occurs then. 
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While much care has been taken to avoid errors it is proba- 
ble that there are some due to clerical mistakes and some to 
defects in the original statistics, which are always taken from 
the official yearbooks of the various bodies reported. But as 
already indicated it is believed that these errors are few and 
comparatively unimportant and balance each other so as not to 
affect the conclusions to be drawn from the tables as a whole. 

The first table is a general survey of the field as a whole 
so far as it has been practicable to gather trustworthy statistics. 
It shows the original additions to the churches among Baptists, 
Congregationalists, Methodists, and in the last period Episco- 
palians, for twelve years. Except for the Methodists the 
figures are for states and by each denomination. Rhode Island 
does not appear in this or either of the following tables, as some 
of its Baptist and Congregational churches were affiliated with 
those of Massachusetts for a long period and in later years 
there are no available revival figures from them that seem to 
require separate study. As Methodist conferences rarely fol- 
low state lines the figures are given for all New England, 
except those parts of Vermont and Connecticut and a few 
churches in northwestern Massachusetts which belong to New 
York conferences. But it has not always been easy to follow 
temporary changes in conference lines. The Methodist figures 
for New England stand first in each revival period and the 
states with the other denominations follow in alphabetical 
order. The central column shows the additions for the revival 
year; the six columns on the right the additions for the following 
years, and the five on the left those for the five years before 
the revival. On the extreme left are given in a few instances 
the total numbers of members in the churches at the close of 
the revival year, including those added that year. Totals are 
given for each period where the figures are full or nearly so, 
or without the Methodists. A minus sign before Methodist 
figures denotes loss in members that year and a blank space 
denotes no official returns for the year. The ecclesiastical year 
varied. It has begun in April, May, June, or September with 
a tendency toward adherence to the calendar year, the Congre- 
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gationalists for many recent years adopting that as their eccle- 
siastical year. The chief statistical effect of this variety is that 
the twelve months reported are not exactly the same in all 
cases. 

That the chief conclusion from the first table may be a little 
more clearly seen another table follows in which the figures for 
the revival years are preceded and followed by the average 
annual additions before and after the revival. 



TABLE II 
Additions to Churches in the Revival Year and the Average Annual Addi- 
tions for Five Years Before and After that Year 
The small figures show the number of years where it is less than 5. A minus sign 
(— ) before a number denotes an annual average loss. The figures are for states but 
for New England Conference in case of Methodists. 



State 


Denomination 


Annual Aver- 
age before 
Revival Period 


Revival Year 


Annual Average 
After 




Methodist 
Congregational 
Baptist 
Congregational 

Methodist 

Congregational 

Congregational 

Baptist 

Baptist 

Baptist 

Baptist 

Methodist 

Baptist 

Congregational 

Baptist 

Congregational 

Baptist 

Baptist 

Congregational 

Baptist 

Baptist 

Congregational 

Episcopal 


1832 
2,3263 

856 
71I 1 

1842 

3> I 59 
1.7743 

i,39° 

1,610 

1,682c 

660 

488 

1858 
1,040 

1,194 

2,136 

260 

5i5 2 

1877 
1.565 

i.79i 
3.271 
1,146 


5.297 
3.913 

1.597 
5.180 

( 10,100 ) a 
I 10,109 ) 

3,188 

5.3236 

5,100 

2,464 

2,525 
1,244 

5>i°5 
2,445 
5,944 
4,207 
8,811 
686 
1,483 

3.331 
1.273 
3.365 
S.698 
1,446 


1.336 

i,255 4 


New Hampshire 


(t 


1,15° 
-918 






i,3 10 
1,067 

334 

66o4 

308 

-778 
484 
744 
i.°7S 
i,359 
154 
413 

1,64612 
609 

I.57I 

2,0676 

1,078 


a 












New Hampshire 











after. 



a Two years' revival. 

b 10,672 in 5 years before- 10,656 in 5 years including revival after. 

c Three of these years had over 2 ,000 each. 

d Revival continued giving 1,980 and 2,949 in 1st and 2d years after. 1070 in Maine (Bap.) 1 st year 

:. 

e 2,757 ' ess > n 1877-81 than in former 5 years. 
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From this table it is apparent that the average annual addi- 
tions to the denominations as a whole for the five years follow- 
ing the revivals, except in the revival of 1877, to which reference 
will be made later, are from one-fourth to one-fifth the number 
of those in the revival year. It is also apparent that the average 
annual additions following the revival year are, in the majority 
of instances, decidedly less than those in the preceding years. 

But the exhibit thus far is based on the figures of all the 
churches, whether they shared in the revivals of the year or not. 
Accordingly another investigation has been made. With slight 
exceptions all churches of the Baptists and Congregationalists 
adding 50 or more in the revival year and those of the Metho- 
dists readily available have been taken. The exception is that 
only those Baptist churches adding 106 or more, 11 in all, in the 
famous revival of "Elder Knapp" in Boston in 1842 are used 
from that revival, and 13 in Vermont in 1826 and 1830. These 
churches, 337 in all, report 25,935 additions in the revival years 
ranging from 1826 to 1877 in 24 groups of from 3 to 30 churches 
each, widely scattered and in proportionate distribution between 
city and country towns. The total additions for the revival year 
and for each following year, together with the total additions 
for the following five years and the percentage which these to- 
gether make of those of the revival year are given. The total 
members of these churches at the close of the revival years are 
given in four instances. 

We are now prepared to point out some of the conclusions 
which these data seem to justify from the position of the stu- 
dent of social science, some of which seem to be clearly estab- 
lished and others to be more or less probable. Let the general 
reader again be cautioned against the assumption that this paper 
is a discussion of revivals in all their phases. It is only an 
introductory chapter to such wider treatment. It is an attempt 
to bring a reasonable amount of data together by the statistical 
method so that they can be the better observed by all and to 
treat them from the point of view of the social scientist alone, 
leaving the other parts of the field to the psychologist, the soci- 
ologist, the student of ethics and religious pedagogy, all of whom 
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must serve the religious leader before he can most wisely judge 
the matter. And let us not forget that statistics are to the student 
of social affairs what the microscope is to the biologist. They 
are only a tool of the scientific student. Statistics simply bring 
social phenomena where they can be seen and valued. When this 
has been done established social principles often enable the stu- 
dent to go beyond the conclusions of the mere statistician. The 
examination of meager data is sometimes quite sufficient to 
justify a wide prediction. All the material sciences proceed 
on the assumption that in certain departments of investigation 
general laws can be predicted from the facts found in a few 
specimens, or at least a working-hypothesis may be taken to be 
verified by later or more enlarged studies. 

This well-known scientific principle has guided this inquiry 
as it has some other investigations, which its author has made, 
extended statistics confirming earlier predictions. The exami- 
nation of a very few cases disclosed a certain uniformity appar- 
ently due to a psychological principle analagous to that of the 
physiologist, who has discovered that in case of ordinary use 
the muscle recovers from fatigue in two to four hours but when 
the action is carried so far that exhaustion has occurred the 
recovery to the natural tone is the work of weeks or months of 
rest. The psychologists seek to recognize a similar law touch- 
ing the effect of great mental excitement. Of course the princi- 
ple of evolution and the solidarity of all life suggested that the 
same law might be found in the field of sociology. Aside from 
a recognition of the practical value of the results of the re- 
search the present investigation is an attempt to bring together 
enough of the facts to justify some scientific conclusions and to 
stimulate further study by others in a field much in need of 
scientific treatment. 

The data are all drawn from New England and chiefly from 
the last three quarters of the nineteenth century simply because 
no other can be readily obtained. It would be helpful if we could 
have gone over churches in the West or gone back to the revivals 
of Finney in Western New York and elsewhere, or followed 
Nettleton to the South, or Miller and Burchard beyond New 
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England, or the work of the Tennants in New Jersey, and others, 
as well as the remarkable revivals of Kentucky a hundred years 
ago. But statistical data of any great value are utterly lack- 
ing. Besides, it seems quite unnecessary. The material we now 
have from all New England for three or four denominations, 
for four great revival periods and covering as a whole 104,716 
additions to churches in revival years and with a special study 
of 337 churches most increased by revivals having 25,935 a< ^- 
ditions in the revival year, would seem quite sufficient for some 
safe conclusions. Some of these conclusions may now be indi- 
cated. 

1. A large decline in additions usually follows a revival. 
This is apparent even on looking at Tables I and II in which 
all the churches of a state or denomination contribute to 
the result, whether they had a revival or not. But Table III 
brings this out distinctly. Here are 24 groups of churches from 
different denominations, and from all over New England, pro- 
portionately distributed between city and country and in four 
widely separated periods, all with two or three exceptions show- 
ing the same general result. These exceptions, which are chiefly 
those of degree only, are among the Methodists where con- 
ditions are different from those of other churches. The Metho- 
dist practice of continuous evangelistic effort and a large float- 
ing population in their city fields make the movement following 
revival years in some of their city churches more nearly uni- 
form with that of revival years. But note their great losses 
following the large additions in 1842 and 1843, when the excite- 
ment over the teaching of Miller concerning the immediate 
second coming of Christ had subsided. But of the 299 Baptist 
and Congregational churches that contribute to the last table 
less than a dozen of them show any exception to the general 
movement. And these exceptions are due to one of three 
reasons. The revival sometimes continues into the second year, 
or it is repeated three or four years later, or a changing popu- 
lation with a pastor of an evangelistic method keeps up 
the movement. A country church in Connecticut added 136 in 
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the revival year and 123 in the next year. Two or three similar 
instances were found in other states. 

2. The depression following a revival seems to continue 
from four to six years. The common length of it may be put at 
five years, that is, to the lowest point, the full recuperation 
coming later still. This varies with circumstances. An intense 
revival with large additions is often followed by a prolonged 
period with very small gains. But that this is not necessarily 
due to a lack of material appears from the facts just stated re- 
garding the recurrence of revivals in small communities. 

3. As to the measure of this loss as compared with the gains 
of the revival years, Table III gives striking results. In the first 
period with seven groups of Baptists and Congregationalists the 
105 churches in the five years following their revival year 
added all told by baptism and on confession 57 per cent, as 
many as they did in the one revival year, the groups rang- 
ing from 39 to 73 per cent. The footnotes explain the two 
high percentages, as due to continued or renewed revivals. In 
the revival of 1843 the total additions in the 73 churches in 
five groups in the five years after the revival were only 20.5 
per cent, of those in the single revival year. The highest per- 
centage is 28 for the 24 Congregational churches of Massa- 
chusetts and the lowest is 3.9 per cent, for 13 Baptist churches 
in Maine. In the third period, the revival of 1858, the total 
additions of the 117 churches in it for the five years after the 
revival were 64 per cent, of those of the revival year. But 
here the Methodists are exceptional. In the case of one group 
of 19 of their churches in the cities of eastern Massachusetts 
the gain in five years was nearly double that of the revival 
year, while in another of 19 churches in Connecticut it was 
nearly equal. Taking out these 38 Methodist churches the 
remaining 79 Baptist and Congregational churches had 34.5 per 
cent, as many in the five years as they had in the year of revival. 
The four groups in the revival of 1877 show together 51 per 
cent, as many additions in the five years after the revival as 
they had in the revival year alone. And the average for all the 
337 churches in the four periods taken together, with no allow- 
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ances, is 51 per cent. Taking out the Methodists for 1858 but 
making no allowances for the few churches which continued 
their revival into the following year or had one in some subse- 
quent one of the five years, we get the average additions of the 
299 Baptist and Congregational churches in the four periods 
taken together as 38.4 per cent, of those of the one revival year. 
In other words the annual average of additions in Baptist and 
Congregational churches having great revivals, for the next 
five years after the revival judging by the past, may not be ex- 
pected to be over 8 per cent, of what they are in the revival year. 

It will be noticed that the percentage in the period of 1843 
was much lower than in either of the others. This may be due 
to the peculiar character of that revival, which centered appar- 
ently among most churches very largely around the teaching 
of Miller, who predicted the end of the world as coming in 
1843. The motive of fear had unusual influence and when it 
was withdrawn interest slackened more than usual. The vag- 
aries of Rev. Jacob Knapp were also followed by a severe 
decline among the Baptists. The appeal too was to a less stable 
part of the population. 

4. The great revivals were those of fifty or more years ago. 
Both Connecticut and Vermont report 30 churches adding 50 or 
over in 1831. And yet there is no report from Hartford County, 
Conn., and a small part of New Haven County, reported that 
year, the two being the most populous counties probably in the 
state. More than a third of those who were in the Congre- 
gational churches of Connecticut at the close of 183 1 had come 
in during that single year. The 5,100 added to the Congre- 
gational churches of Vermont that year were 28.7 per cent, of 
the members in all those churches of that state at the end of 
the year. The additions to the Congregational churches of 
Massachusetts as a whole were 9.1 per cent, of the member- 
ship in 1843. They were 12.7 per cent, in 1858 and only 6.7 
per cent, in 1877. The revival of this latter year in Connecti- 
cut was chiefly in and around two or three of the chief cities, 
where Moody and Pentecost labored. The revival of 1858 was 
probably the most useful in New England of any of the four. 
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It was general in southern New England and marked by the 
fact that it was mainly the work of the churches by themselves 
without any one great leader or much use of professional 
evangelists. The common opinion that the depression that fol- 
lowed it was due to the Civil War does not seem to rest on 
much evidence when we study it comparatively. It simply fol- 
lowed the usual trend. And it was the only great revival that 
immediately followed a great financial disturbance. 

5. The increasing length of time from one revival to another 
is worthy of some attention. Between the first and second of 
these four revival years it was 11 or 12 years. Between the 
second and the third it was 15 years, and then 19 to the revival 
of 1877. And we must then count 30 years or more to the 
present. Is this to be the trend ? Have modern means of com- 
munication, the more general and better education of the people, 
their lessened willingness to accept those old forms of doctrine 
which were the working forces of the old-fashioned revival, 
and the greater dependence on some great leader with the central 
assembly and the large expenditure of money with elaborately 
organized machinery, made the old-time revivals less frequent 
and more difficult? Are there also psychological reasons for 
this increasing length of time between revivals? 

May better knowledge of social forces and of psychological 
principles, while enabling the modern revivalist to effect his 
objects more intelligently, at the same time make a larger num- 
ber of people more critical and less ready to be "hypnotized" 
as some are now putting it? 

6. The general figures for the revival of 1877 are significant 
of another possible change. The totals for the five years pre- 
ceding 1877 are to those of the following five years including 
the larger additions of the revival year about as 20 to 21. The 
Congregationalists of Massachusetts seem to have been losers 
by that revival of 2,757 in the additions of the quinquennial 
period including the revival year as compared with the preceed- 
ing five years, and other denominations seem to have fared but 
little better. Conditions are silently changing. A half-century 
and more ago many people looked forward to the next revival 
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for their conversion. The churches often encouraged this atti- 
tude indirectly if not directly. While the revival undoubtedly 
brings forward many who thus gain some years of church mem- 
bership and training it probably keeps many from coming into 
the churches under ordinary conditions before the revival. 
Many a pastor yields to popular pressure or looks to a revival to 
accomplish what he has either failed in or neglected to attempt. 
But with the modern methods of the Sunday school and the 
young-people's societies the steady increase of the churches may 
be more apparent and revivals will attend more to those outside 
the usual congregations. Revivals may have a much less impor- 
tant place in the religious effort of the future. 

7. One more point of importance. It seems to be a fact that 
revivals in the last thirty years or more have less than formerly 
the characteristics of the early revivals and have become in 
modem phrase more "evangelistic" in object and method. The 
old-time revival began in the church. There were heart-search- 
ings, a deep sense of sinfulness, penitences and confessions, pri- 
vate and public, among the leading members of the churches. 
This work of real tr-vival often continued for some time before 
the effort at the unconverted began. The result was that mem- 
bers went out with power to win others, who were fellow-sin- 
ners needing with the church itself a common salvation. Here 
was real brotherhood. In recent revival efforts there has been a 
great change. The aim now is "evangelistic" in the narrow 
sense of that term. It often amounts to little more than an 
invitation to men outside the church to come into it and be as 
good as those in it are. The methods of Dawson and Gypsy 
Smith in Boston a year or two ago rose little higher than this 
plane of phariseeism and naturally failed. Dr. Chapman was 
a little better but he did not grapple with the need of the 
churches for a greater life of righteousness among their very 
leaders. We heard no confessions from ministers and eminent 
laymen that meant specific things. The deeper ethical conditions 
were not touched. It is doubtful if the municipal reforms of 
our great cities are coming out of the revivals they have had. 

It would be useful in this connection if statistics were avail- 
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able showing the number brought into the church in the more 
recent revivals from the class of highly intelligent men and 
women as compared with those of this class that were reached 
in the earlier revivals. What is the effect of revivals on this 
part of our people? 

But this and other important queries lie beyond the scope of 
this paper. The one thing made clear by this kind of study is 
the conviction that the whole field needs scientific exploration 
and valuation and that practically pastors and churches at pres- 
ent are where we should be in planning and building our houses 
if we had no architects and no landscape gardeners to guide us 
but relied wholly on our own meager knowledge and the skill 
of the mere carpenter. 



